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architect of the Johnson Administration cover-up, the appoint- 
ment of Olney was blocked. But another document reveals 
how the Chief Justice's move was thwarted from the inside. 
Gerald Ford, then a Congressman and member of the Com- 
mission, invited FBI Assistant Director Deke DeLoach to his 
office on December 12, 1963. Ford was "disturbed" about 
the Olney ploy, and mentioned that Allen Dulles, former 
CIA Director and also a Commission member, had protested 
to Warren at the first Commission meeting. "On the occasion 
of their second meeting," DeLoach writes, "Ford and Hale 
Boggs joined with Dulles. Hale Boggs told Warren flatly that 
Olney would not be acceptable and that he (Boggs) would not 
work on the pommission with Olney. Warren put up a stiff 
argument but a compromise was made when the name of 
Lee Rankin was mentioned. Warren stated he knew Rankin 
and could work with him." 

Ford became a frequent informant for DeLoach, who used 
this channel to keep the Bureau informed of the Commission's 
activities. Some documents indicate that the Bureau actually 
made active use of Ford in getting across the FBI's point of 
view to other commission members. One internal memo from 
the FBI's Intelligence Division states that "the Commission 
has been very much impressed" by an article in the New 
Republic about the assassination. The article was called 
"Seeds of Doubt" and was published in December 1963. 
According to other documents, FBI officials gathered infor- 
mation about the left-wing ties of the authors, Staughton Lynd 
and Jack Minnis. Here, Hoover himself notes, "1 think DeLoach 
should brief Ford re the New Republic article and its authors." 

As the Warren Commission began to organize and staff 
itself, information such as that provided by Ford became more 
and more useful to Hoover and his aides. The difficulties ex- 
perienced by the FBI in its dealings with the Warren Commis- 
sion multiplied. Hoover continued to think that Warren him- 
self was leaking stories to the press which were unfavorable to 
the FBI. One teletype from Dallas dated March 14, 1964, 
refers to a Dallas Times-Heratd story containing information 
about the suspicious death of a Marine in the. Far East in 
which Oswald was rumored to have been involved. The story 
quoted "one commission member who asked not to be iden- 
tified," and Hoover scrawls below, "Sounds like Warren." 

Many aspects of the cover-up are still obscure. For example, 
there is the affair of late January 1964, when Dallas and Texas 
state law enforcement officials conducting their own inquiries 
told the Warren Commission that Oswald was an FBI infor- 
mant. This is the subject of many documents only just released 
and still being analyzed. But what has emerged most clearly so 
far is a new picture of the earlier stages of the cover-up-in 
November and December 1963, during the formation of the 
Warren Commission and the dissemination of the initial FBI 
"Summary Report." 

The earliest evidence actually comes in a series of memos 
written by Hoover to his top aides, in most cases less than an 
hour apart , on the day of the assassination. The Director, in 
these memos, recounts his conversations with Secret Service 
Director James Rowley and Attorney General Robert Kennedy. 
To Rowley, Hoover must have disclosed some of his worst 
fears, for "Mr. Rowley stated he was also thinking of subver- 
sive elements— Mexico and Cuba. I then mentioned the Klan 
element." To the Attorney General he misleadingly reported 
that "we have a case on Oswald as he has been involved in the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee." Oswald had, of course, de- 
fected to the Soviet Union after his discharge from the Marines 
in 1959 and the Bureau had interviewed him after his return 
to the U.S. By the end of the afternoon, Hoover was saying 
to Justice Department officials that Oswald was the "principal 
suspect" in the case and that "he may very likely be the man." 

The person who was most active in mediating between the 
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Background on FBI Release 

On December 7, 1977, and again on January 18, 
1978, the FBI released major portions of its file on the 
assassination of President Kennedy. The files released 
were being sought in several Freedom of Information 
law suits brought against the F8I by Warrun Commission 
critics. The documents contained in these files number 
some 98,000 pages and are grouped by the FBI into 
four categories. One pertains to the assassination of 
President Kennedy, another to the FBI's investigation of 
Lee Harvey Oswald, a third to the shooting of Oswald 
by Jack Ruby, and the fourth to the FBI's relationship 
wifh the Warren Commission. The files are available to 
the public in the reading room of the FBI building dur- 
ing weekday business hours. The FBI charges 10i per 
page for copies of documents, bringing the cost of an 
entire set to nearly $10,000 dollars. 

The release of the documents was touted by the FBI 
as their last word on the Kennedy assassination. These 
files supposedly represent everything there is to be re- 
vealed. In fact, however, there still remain some 10,000 
pages of classified information, including pre-assassination 
files on Lee Harvey Oswald from FBI field offices, as 
well as many documents pertaining to the mysterious 
Mexico trip allegedly taken by Oswald in September 
of 1963. Also missing is the report of Assistant FBI 
Director J.H. Gale, who was commissioned by J. Edgar 
Hoover to analyze "investigative deficiencies of the 
FBI in the Oswald case." The Schweiker-Hart Subcom- 
mittee, which did have access to these files, reports that 
Gale recommended disciplinary proceedings against 
several FBI officials, it would be of interest to inde- 
pendent investigators to determine what officials played 
what roles in relation to Oswald from the time of his 
defection on. 

In addition, the FBI released.no inventory sheets on 
these volumes, making review much more difficult. 
While most documents were serialized when filed, a sub- 
stantial number were thrown into the files unrecorded. 
Without indexes, specific documents are nearly impos- 
sible to locate. Documents are filed in a rough chrono- 
logical order, but with no distinction made as to subject 
matter, except for those broad classifications men- 
tioned previously. Thus, in the Kennedy Assassination 
file, one will find a lab report on the paper bag found 
in the Book Depository between a memo from Hoover 
on how to deal with the Justice Department and a letter 
from a woman in Chicago who wants to turn in her son 
for the crime. The FBI contends that the inventory 
worksheets that would facilitate wading through the 
morass of documents contain highly confidential data, 
and thus will not be available for several more months. 


Bureau and the White House, and later between both and the 
newly-formed Warren Commission, was Katzenbach. A long 
series of high-level internal memos describes how the Deputy 
Attorney General, in the days after the assassination, kept 
Hoover and his aides informed about a variety of delicate 
issues through his contacts with FBI Assistant Director Courtney 
Evans, who was close to Katzenbach's boss, Robert Kennedy. 

The documents provide a great many details about Kazten- 
bach's role, especially in facilitating the writing of the FBI 
Summary Report of early December and its transmission to 
the Warren Commission, urging that the Justice Department 
simply approve the FBI report and release it to the public. 
Katzenbach's position in the compromise worked out by 
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